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MAURITIUS. 

By  Consul  Jaines  G.  Carter,  Tainatave,  ^ladajvasfar. 

jSIanritius  is  a  prosperous  British  colony  in  the  south  Indian 
Ocean,  situated  about  500  miles  east  of  Madagascar.  The  area  of 
the  mainland  is  about  TIG  square  miles,  and  that  of  the  small  neigh- 
boring  islets  about  tt  square  miles. 

Of  die  3S-2,T-iO  inhabitants  at  the  end  of  1915,  2Gl,0i)3  were  Indians, 
"Vidio  make  up  the  laboring  element.  The  industrial  and  commercial 
activities  of  the  colony  are  controlled  by  the  Mauritian  descendants 
of  the  former  French  and  Dutch  settlers  and  Indian  and  British 
merchants.  Most  of  the  commerce  is  carried  on  at  Port  Louis,  the 
capital  and  principal  town,  on  the  northwest  coast.  The  population 
of  this  place  is  about  -t-2,000. 

Sugar  and  Other  Industries. 

The  sugar  industry  is  the  economic  and  commercial  mainstay  of 
the  colony.  Of  the  cultivated  lands  in  1915  amounting  to  210,708 
acres,  170,420  acres  were  devoted  to  sugar,  20,800  acres  to  aloe  fiber, 
and  19,482  acres  to  other  crops,  chiefly  vegetables,  manioc,  maize,  tea, 
vanilla,  coifee,  fruits,  etc. 

The  annual  sugar  crops  average  about  250,000  long  tons  of  2,240 
pounds.  That  of  1915-10  was  217.000  tons,  compared  Avith  about 
270,000  tons  for  the  period  August  1,  1914,  to  July  31.  1915.  The 
191(5-17  crop  was  estimated,  previous  to  a  cyclone  that  visited  Mauri- 
tius in  Ma}-,  last,  at  280,000  tons.  The  probabilities  are  that  it  will 
be  215,000  to  225.000  tons.  There  are  about  00  sugar  factories  con- 
nected v^-ith  the  150  or  more  sugar  estates  whose  cultivated  land  areas 
average  from  about  100  to  2,500  acres.  About  two-thirds  of  the  sugar 
fact<.ries  have  an  average  output  of  5,000,000  to  10,000,000  ])ounds  of 
sugar  j)er  annum  and  about  one-fourth  of  them  more  than  10,000,000 
pounds. 

In  connection  with  the  agricultural  industry,  there  is  considerable 
production,  chiefly  for  local  consumption,  of  rum,  vinegar,  and  butter 
and  other  dairy  produce.  Vacoa  bags,  used  in  jjacking  tlie  sugar,  are 
made  by  the  Indian  population  and  sold  to  the  sugar  concerns  at 
about  12  rupees  ($3.89,  at  the  normal  rate  of  3.082  rupees  to  the 
dollar)  per  100.  A  few  tanneries  are  also  in  operation,  but  the 
leather  produced  is  said  to  be  coarse  and  suitable  only  for  the  manu- 
facture of  the  roughest  kind  of  goods.  There  are  no  other  industries 
in  the  colony,  nor  are  there  any  noteworthy  mineral  resources.  The 
only  articles  produced  in  sufficiently  large  quantities  to  fully  supply 
local  demands  are  sugar,  butter,  tea,  and  vinegar.  All  other  articles 
for  local  consumption  are  imported. 
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The  Foreign  Trade  of  the  Colony. 

The  tot:il  foreign  trade  of  Mauritius  in  1015  (not  including  that 
>vith  its  dependencies)  Avas  vahied  at  $33.829,G1G,  compared  with 
$31,707,101)  in  1014.  The  imports  amounted  to  $15,591,840,  against 
$12,314,-204  in  1914,  an  increase  of  $3,277,630,  and  the  exports  were 
vahied  at  $18,237,770,  against  $19,452,905,  or  a  decrease  of  $1,215,129. 
In  1914,  however,  the  exports  showed  an  imprecedented  increase  of 
$8,547,808  over  those  of  1913. 

AYhile  nearly  all  articles  of  import  contributed  to  the  general  in- 
crease of  $3,277,030  in  imports  for  1915,  coin  and  specie,  imported  to 
the  value  of  $2,070,118,  against  $741,278  in  1914,  showed  an  increase 
of  $1,328,840.  Other  articles  of  import  that  showed  large  increases 
in  1915  were  machinery  aiid  other  manufactured  metals,  except  hard- 
ware and  cutlery,  valued  at  $1,355,481,  against  $580,247  in  1914; 
cotton  piece  goods,  $988,570,  against  $489,850;  chemicals,  chiefly  for 
manure.  $1,029,589,  against  $821,079;  automobiles,  214  cars,  valued 
at  $222,814,  against  50  cars,  valued  at  $07,520;  cigars  and  other 
tobacco,  $340,910;  against  $197,047:  beverages,'  $370,714,  against 
$232,054.  Military  goods  and  gunny  bags  were  the  onl})-  articles  that 
showed  important  decreases  in  imports. 

Of  the  exports  in  1915,  sugar  amounted  to  225,439  tons,  valued  at 
$17,551,822,  against  289,372  tons,  valued  at  $18,777,402,  in  1914.  The 
exports  of  aloe  fiber  amounted  to  1,334  tons,  valued  at  $154,455, 
against  1,899  tons,  valued  at  $189,523,  in  1914.  These  two  products 
made  up  about  98  per  cent  of  the  total  exports  for  1915.  Articles  re- 
exported and  included  in  the  general  exports  for  1915  amounted  to 
$381,923,  against  $335,800  in  1914. 

Values  of  Articles  Imported  and  Exported. 

The  values  of  the  principal  articles  of  merchandise  imported  and 
exported  in  1914  and  1915  are  giA'en  in  the  following  table : 


ArUcles. 

1914 

1915 

Articles. 

1914 

1915 

IMPORTS. 

Animals: 

(^  0  w  s    a  11  (1    oxen, 

S130, G47 
32,709 

3G,  508 
179,090 
16, 456 
41,992 

78,055 
34, 628 

435, 820 
111,909 
123,355 
27,30«) 
426, 960 

$130, 744 
24, 020 

74, 950 
274,060 
27, 674 
76, 212 

100, 295 
77,048 

675, 240 
75,465 
63, 613 
37,928 

546, 107 

89,119 
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Fish,    salted,    dried,    or 
pickled 

$83, 735 

S107, 000 

ohiefly  beeves  from 

Madagascar 

other 

Lard  and  margarine 

Leather,    and    manufac- 
tures of: 

85, 148 

88, 553 

Beverages: 

Whisky  and  hrandv. 
Wines 

Boots  and  shoes '         33, 699 

.       Other 1         20,773 

Manures  and   fertilizers, 
n.  e.  s.: 

Animal  waste 52. 5.30 

44,071 
33,339 

Other 

Cement 

63,402 
39,327 
71,765 
28,954 
75,175 

Chemicals: 

Guano.. 

7,556 

9,759 

50,390 

24, 775 

7,526 

Apothecary  wares 

Brimstone  or  sulphur. 
For  manure— 

Ammonia       snl- 
phale 

Nitrate  of  soda 

Other 

Matches 

Meats: 

Frozen 

Potash  nitrate 

Other 

Salted  and  preserved. 
Metals: 

Manufactured — 

Hardware     and 
cutlery 

29,367 

276,514 
353, 993 
232,254 

13,399 
913,349 

07,520 

61,836 

202,196 
237, 233 

47,751 

Other  chemicals 

Coal 

Coin  and  specie: 

207,  729 

Gold •         38,128 

Paper 822 

Machinery 

Other 

938, 516 
416,965 

Silver 

702, 328 

1,980,999 

242, 429 

451,415 

81,916 

13,649 

3,110,893 

297,176 

Unmanufactured 

Military  goods 

77  862 

Farinaceous  food: 

41,500 

Dholl 1        203.481 

Motorcars.. 

222, 814 
112,384 
198,917 

Flour 

Gram 

382, 413 

75,029 

8,001 

3.  248.  240 

Oil: 

Castor.. 

Peas 

Rice 

Petroleum    and 

Other !        175,425 

Other 

398, 722 
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Perfumery 

]{ul>ber    articles,     other 

than  apparel 

Poap,  ordinary 

Stationery...! 

Textiles  and  yarns  and 
manufactures  of: 
Col  ton — 

Piece  goods— 
(iray  or  while. 

Printed 

Other 

Oiniiiy  bags 

Haberdashery 

Wool 

Other 

Tobacco: 

Manufactured— 

Cigars 

Other 

Unmanufactured 


$23, 

11)1. 
3(j. 


1 7.V 
314 

20 
:.74 
209 

43! 

15! 


21, 

1(J4, 

1, 


101.5 


$5:3, 544 

54,723 
Itil,  2t>0 
4'J,'JS9  I 


4fi5, 0S7 
523.  4N9 
77,  (i.S7 
297, 2:i0 
27t),  900 
.V),  7C2 
40, 1G4 


45,  765 

29S. 460 

2,685 


Article?. 
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Wearing  apparel,  n.  e.  s.. 
AVood  and  timber: 

Manufactured 

rnmanuf-icttued 

All  01  her  art  ides 

Total 

EXPOHTS. 

.Moe  fiber 

Coconut  oil 

Molasses 

Hum 

Sugar 

Vanilla 

All  other  articles 

Total 


1914 


$73,  570 

110.021 
i:iii.i)9S 
905.  454 


12.314,204 


1S9.523 
10.;!S1 
3fi.5t9 
5,  615 
IS,  777.  462 
2,923 
m>.  421 


19, 452, 905 


1915 


$113,633 

S3, 570 

102, 734 

1,164,4.39 


15, 591, 840 


l.-.4,4,5.". 

29,  4K5 

.59 

11,331 

17,  .551, 822 

9, 265 

481,359 


18, 237, 776 


Trade,  by  Countries. 

About  one-half  of  the  imports  into  ]Manritin.s  eonie  from  British 
possessions  and  consist  chiefly  of  rice.  dholL  Hour,  and  other  food- 
stuffs, coin,  cotton  goods,  gunny  bags,  etc..  from  India,  coal  from 
Natal,  and  flour  from  Australia.  England  supplies  the  greater  por- 
tion of  the  remainder  of  the  imports,  which  are  mainly  chemicals, 
machinery,  and  other  manufactured  and  unmanufactured  metals, 
beverages,  and  various  textiles  and  manufactures  thereof.  In  normal 
times  about  two-thirds  of  the  Mauritius  sugar  crop  is  shipped  to 
India :  but  since  the  beginning  of  the  war  the  output,  except  certain 
of  the  lower  grades,  has  been  going  to  England  or  other  designated 
British  possessions. 

The  following  table  gives  the  values  of  the  imports  from  and  the 
exports  to  the  principal  countries  in  1914  and  1915 : 


Countries. 


British  possessions: 

Cape  Colony 

India 

Xatal 

Singapore 

Other 

T'nited  Kingdom 

Foreign  coimtrics: 

United  States... 

Belgium 

China 

Cochin  China. . . 

Dciunark 

I'^gypt 


Fri; 


Imports  from. 


K.xporls  to. 


Cermauy. 
Italy. 


•Tapan  and  possessions. 

Madagascar 

Xetherlands 

Xorway 

Portugal 

Kemiion 

Sumatra 

Sweden 

Other 


Total 12,314,204 


$108, 

5,358, 

78, 

92, 

4:55, 

3,872, 

222, 
162, 

31, 
320, 

13, 

774, 

101), 

9, 

1, 

2S9, 


20, 
131, 
116, 

24; 

74! 


$167, 627 
7,417,200 
211,842 
102, 832 
288, 749 
4,. 581, 214 

701,583 

9,168 

96,891 


20, 
2, 

788, 
12, 
18, 
42, 

620, 
.32, 
28, 
34; 

2.30, 
53, 
58, 
62, 


$482,501 

7,629.822 

34,210 

614 

466,967 

10, 418,  .587 

893 
18,720 


$19, 235 

5,115,902 

40, 862 


169, 743 
11,560,231 

23,729 


08 


954,272 

2:36,907 
6.676 

37,092 

393  j 

5 

80,444 

126,  OM 

1 

1 

26,9i8  j 

179,678 

;.i...; 

55,253 


10, 878 


15, 591, 840 


19,452,905 


18,237,776 
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The  imports  from  France  into  Muuritius  in  1015  consisted  chieflj'' 
of  wines  and  other  beverages,  foodstuffs,  metals,  textiles,  "wearing 
a]:)parel.  and  household  goods  and  furniture,  and  the  small  quantity 
of  exports  to  that  country  -were  aloe  fiber  and  sugar.  Madagascar 
sent  rice,  beeves,  lard,  potatoes,  railway  sleepers,  etc.,  and  received 
from  Mauritius  silver,  gunny  bags,  cotton-})iece  goods,  etc.  Of  the 
$230,851  Avorth  of  imports  from  Keunion,  ^222,074  represented  to- 
bacco and  $5,740  acacia  seed,  (iunny  bags,  flour  and  other  farina- 
ceous foods.  cGtton-i)iece  goods,  and  ordinary  soap  made  up  chiefly 
the  $170,078  worth  of  exports  from  Mauritius  to  Reunion  in  1915. 
The  large  increase  in  the  exports  to  Egypt  was  due  to  shipments  of 
sugar  to  that  comitry. 
Increased  Trade  with  the  United  States — Sugar  Mill  Machinery. 

The  imports  from  the  Ignited  States  into  Mauritius  in  1915  were 
valued  at  $704,58;'>,  against  $222,748  in  1914.  an  increase  of  $481,835. 

The  exports  to  the  United  States  were  valued  at  $23,729,  and  con- 
sisted of  273  tons  of  sugar,  valued  at  $21,249,  and  21  tons  of  aloe 
fiber,  valued  at  $2,480,  In  1914  the  exports  to  the  United  States, 
valued  at  $893,  consisted  of  9  tons  of  aloe  fiber.  Of  the  principal 
articles  imported  from  the  Ignited  States  in  1915,  petroleum  and  other 
mineral  oils  were  valued  at  $210,950.  against  $113,109  in  1914.  Of  the 
214  automobiles  imported  into  the  colony  in  1915.  182  cars,  valued 
at  $150,382,  cauie  from  the  T'^nited  States,  compared  with  29  cars, 
valued  at  $24,008  in  1914. 

Machinery  for  mechanical  transport,  amounting  to  2.831  tons, 
valued  at  $122,131.  was  imported  from  the  United  States  in  1915, 
against  no  imports  of  these  goods  in  1914.  This  material  consisted 
of  hoisting  n.iachinery  for  unloading  sugar  canes  from  tram  and 
railway  wagons,  small  carts,  etc.  In  this  connection  a  Mauritius 
publicatioli.  in  referring  to  improvements  in  sugar  factory  work  in 
1915,  said:  "'It  is  with  great  satisfaction  that  we  record  that  the 
problem  of  mechanical  unloading  of  cane,  to  which  reference  has  been 
made  in  previous  issues,  has  now  received  an  adequate  solution.  The 
American  Crane  &  Derrick  Co,  have  put  up  at  Britannia  estate  a 
cane  unloader  wdiich  has  given  complete  satisfaction."  A  note  said 
to  have  been  fui-nished  by  the  Director  of  the  Mauritius  Board  of 
xigriculture  Avould  indicate  that  the  average  cost  of  handling  cane 
per  ton  by  the  nev.dy  introduced  machinery  is  1.0  cents,  compared  with 
4  cents  by  the  methods  employed  in  1914,  It  is  further  stated  that 
a  large  number  of  orders  have  been  placed  for  similar  machinery. 
Other  articles  imported  from  the  United  States  in  considerable  quan- 
tity in  1915  were  cigars  and  cigarettes  and  other  tobacco;  iron  and 
steel,  other  than  machinery;  chemicals;  wood  and  manufactures  there- 
of; and  salted  and  preserved  meats, 
list  of  Articles  Imported  from  the  United  States, 

A  comparison  of  the  values  of  articles  of  merchandise  imported 
into  Mauritius  from  the  United  States  in  1914  and  1915  is  shown  by 
the  following  table: 
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1914 


Automobiles S24,008 

Cart  iTo.ise I       1,190 

Chemicals: 

Ammonia  sulphate 

A  pothecary  wares I 

Brimstone  or  sulphur  (re- 
fined)  

Disin.ectants 

Clocks  and  watches 

Cotton  piece  poods,  gray  or 

white 

Electrical  accessories 

Fish,    dried,    pickled,    and 

salted 

Flour 

Glass,  window 

Hardware  and  cutlery ... 

Iron  and  steel,  other  than 
machinery: 

Bars 

Sheets 

Other 

Lard 

Machinery: 

A  uriciiltural 

En:  •ineerinc 

Mechanical  transport 

Sewing 

TypewTiters  and  parts 


1915 


$156, 382 
2,009 


Article:;. 


Margarine , 

Meats,  salted  and  preserved: 

Beef 

Pork 

Oils: 

Edible 

Petroleum  and  other  min- 
eral   

Paper    manufactures,    other 

than  stationery 

Provisions,  preserved 

Rifles 

Rubber  goods 

Tin  plates , 

Tobacco,  manufactured: 

Cigars  and  cigarettes 

Other 

Toys 

AVood  and  manufactures  of: 

Cabinet  and  upholstery 
ware 

Shingles 

Timber 

Other 

All  other  articles 


Total. 


$150 

G,240 
1,611 

1,085 

113,109 

1,373 

2, 168 

369 

577 

399 

17, 135 

35,580 

209 


822 


$12,6JG 


7,402 
210,950 


1,549 
2,73S 


8,062 


101 

305 

1,086 


222, 748 


33, 494 

74, 373 

440 


4:r. 

727 

15,018 

92 

2.151 


701,583 


Shipping  Statistics — Duties  Collected. 

The  number  of  .steam  vessels  entered  at  Port  Louis  in  1015  wiis  I-IO, 
r-egistering  r35G.'2oG  tons,  and  sailing  vessels  numbered  41,  of  18,574: 
tons,  against  175  steam  vessels  registering  425,52-1:  tons,  and  32  sail- 
ing A'essels  of  12,505  tons  in  1914.  Of  the  steam  vessels  entered  in 
1915.  two.  of  British  nationalit3%  registering  7,052  tons,  were  from 
the  United  States,  and  there  was  an  American  sailing  vessel  of 
2,052  tons  from  the  United  States  entered  during  that  year.  No 
American  steam  or  sailing  vessel  entered  Port  Louis  from  the  United 
States. in  1914,  although  two  British  steam  vessels  from  the  L'nited 
States  entered  the  port. 

The  total  amount  of  duty  collected  on  imports  in  the  year  1915 
was  $1.221,58G.  and  on  exports  (sugar,  molasses,  and  aloe  fiber), 
$221,128,  compared  with  $1,127,307  and  $235,910.  respectivelv.  in 
1914. 

P-ailway  Data — Public  Eoads — Telegraph,  Telephone,  and  Cable  Services. 

On  December  31,  1915,  there  were  120  miles  of  raihvay.  owned  and 
operated  by  the  Government,  on  the  island  of  Mauritius.  The  total 
railway  receipts  for  the  year  amounted  to  $948,719,  and  the  actual 
earnings,  including  Government  traffic,  amounted  to  $1,023,047.  The 
expenclitures  were  $720,380. 

There  are  432  miles  of  main  public  roads.  Avliich  were  maintained 
by  the  Government  during  the  year  ended  June  30.  1910,  at  a  cost  of 
$95,332. 

There  are  432  miles  of  telegraph  line  and  120  mile.--  of  telephone 
line,  constructed  at  a  cost  of  $73,919.  The  total  receipts  of  the  tele- 
gi'aph  and  telephone  service  in  1915  were  $8,740,  and  the  expendi- 
tures $10,190.  The  number  of  telephone  and  telegraph  incssases  sent 
was  404,088. 

Mauritius  is  kept  in  cable  communication  with  the  outside  world 
by  the  Eastern  and  South  African  Telegraph  Co.  (Ltd.).    The  rate 
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per  word  to  (4rcat  Bi-itain  niul  otlier  European  roimtries  is  1.00 
rupees  ($0.(52)  ;  to  tlie  T'^nited  States  and  Canada,  2X>~}  I'upees  ($0.80)  ; 
to  Madai^ascar,  1.20  rupees  ($0.;}!))  ;  to  Keiniion.  0.(jO  rupees  ($0.1!))  ; 
to  British  East  Africa.  1.50  rupees  ($0.4!,)),  and  to  South  Africa, 
0.80  rupee  ($0.20). 

Shipping  Service — Freight  Rates. 

Tlie  principal  lines  of  steamers  ciilliuii-  jit  Mauritius  are:  The 
Pniou  Castle  Mail  Steamshij)  Co.  (l^td.).  fi'oui  England,  via  South 
Africa,  with  inward  and  outward  sailinos  about  once  a  month:  the 
Com])ai;nie  des  Messajiei'ies  jNIaritimes.  from  Marseille,  via  Mada- 
gascar and  Keunion,  with  bimonthly  sailings,  both  inward  and  out- 
ward: and  the  British  India  Steam  Navigation  Co.,  with  monthly 
sailings  inward  and  outAvard.  The  P^llermann  Harrison  Line  and 
the  Clan  Line  steamers  also  call  at  Port  Louis  at  irregular  intervals 
on  their  outward  voyages  from  the  T'nited  Kingdom.  The  ships  of 
the  former  line  usually  sail  from  Mauritius  for  Rangoon  and  Cal- 
cutta, and  the  Clan  Line  ships  sail  usually  for  Australia  and  Hong- 
kong, although  with  no  fixed  destination.  The  Bombay  ]*ersia  I^ine 
.steamers  coming  from  Karachi  and  l^ombay,  also  call  at  ISIauritiiis, 
and  return  to  the  same  ports.  The  ships  of  the  Scandinavian  East 
Africa  Line  also  make  irregular  calls  at  Mauritius. 

The  rate  on  sugar  to  London  l)y  the  I'nion  Castle  Line  steamers  is 
£9  ($4;>.80)  ])er  20  hundredweight.  The  same  line  charges  £1!) 
($!)2.4G),  per  20  hundredweight  on  aloe  liber,  and  £15  ($73),  ])er  252 
gallons,  for  rum.  The  rates  of  the  British  India  Steam  Navigation 
Co.,  which  handles  most  of  the  freight  between  India  and  ^Mauritius, 
vary  considerably,  although  the  present  rate  on  rice  and  the  like  is 
4  rupees  ($1.80)  per  bag  of  75  kilos  (105  pounds)  from  Calcutta  and 
Bombay,  and  the  rate  on  bags  of  sugar  of  the  same  Aveight  from 
Mauritius  is  2  rupees  for  the  same  ports. 

Currency — Banking. 

The  Indian  rupee,  valued  at  15  to  the  pound  sterling,  is  the  legal 
tender  currency  of  Mauritius.  Throughout  1015,  the  average  rate  of 
exchange  for  00  days  on  London  was  14.08  rupees  ($4.80),  as  charged 
by  the  banks,  and  14.()8  rupees  ($4.7(>)  by  the  public.  The  average 
I'ate  of  exchange  for  bank  bills  at  !)0  days'  sight  on  London  Avas 
14.05  rupees  ($4.85)  during  each  month  up  to  and  including  August, 
and  in  the  live  last  months  of  the  year  th.e  rate  of  15.05  rupees  ($4.88) 
was  maintained. 

The  paper  monev  in  ciivulation  at  the  end  of  1015  amounted  to 
$2,072,:U0. 

The  Mauritius  Connnercial  Bank  and  the  Bank  of  Mauritius  (Ltd.) 
are  the  (mly  i)rivate  banking  establishments  of  Mauritius  pro]ier. 
The  Mercantile  Bank  of  India  also  maintains  an  agency  through  a 
])rominent  c(mnnercial  firm  (Blyth  Bros.  &  Co.)  of  the  island. 
There  are  a  number  of  cooperative  banks,  and  various  financial 
institutions  of  Europe  and  the  United  States  have  correspondents 
at  Port  Louis.  The  ]>aid-up  ca])ital  of  the  Mauritius  Commercial 
Baidv.  as  recorded  in  the  ollit-ial  Blue  Book  of  Mauritius,  is  2.000,000 
rui)ees  ($<),488,700),  and  that  of  the  Bank  of  ]Mauritius  (Ltd.) 
£125,550  ($010,!)80).  The  deposits  in  these  two  banks  on  Decembei- 
31,  1015,  uJriounted  to  12,802,500  rupees   ($4,182,700)   and  0,311,008 
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rupees  ($2,047,690),  respectively.  The  Mauritius  Goyernment  Sav- 
ings Bank,  which  is  a  branch  ol'  the  Receiver  GeneraTs  Department, 
has  its  head  office  at  Port  Louis  and  branches  in  the  eiglit  rural  dis- 
tricts and  at  Curepipe.  The  rate  of  interest  allowed  at  this  bank 
is  3  per  cent.  The  total  deposits  of  the  29,749  depositors  during  the 
fiscal  year  ended  June  30.  1915.  amounted  to  1,292.513  rupees  ($119,- 
331), 'and  the  amount  withdraAvn  was  1,142,422  rupees  ($370,037). 
The  total  amount  to  the  credit  of  depositors  was  3,482.531  rupees 
($1,129,849). 
How  Payments  for  Goods  Are  Made. 

It  would  appear  that  the  usual  methods  of  effecting  paA'ment  for 
merchandise  ordered  through  Mauritius  brokerage  firms  are:  (a)  By 
draft  at  15  or  30  days'  sight,  with  interest  at  6  per  cent  per  annum 
from  the  date  of  ihvoice  to  the  approximate  due  date  of  arrival  of  the 
remittance  at  the  place  of  the  drawer,  and,  if  the  merchandise  is 
purchased  through  an  export  commission  house,  3  per  cent  commis- 
sion to  the  latter;  (h)  draft  at  90  or  120  days,  from  date  of  invoice, 
documents  against  acceptance,  with  interest  at  0  per  cent,  as  above, 
and  a  commission  of  5i-  per  cent  to  the  export  commission  house; 
(c)  draft  without  documents  attached,  to  be  collected  either  through 
local  banks  or  financial  agents. 

According  to  Ordnance  No.  40,  of  1898,  on  each  bill  of  exchange, 
promissory  note,  or  acceptance,  etc.,  drawn  out  of  Mauritius  and 
expressed  to  be  payable  or  actually  paid  or  indorsed  or  in  any  man- 
ner negotiated  in  Mauritius  there  is  a  stamp  tax  of  from  0.25  rupee 
($0.08)  for  those  not  exceeding' 500  rupees  ($162)  in  value  to  20 
rupees  ($0.49)  for  those  not  exceeding  40,000  rupees  ($12,977).  For 
each  additional  10,000  rupees  ($3,244)  or  part  thereof  the  duty  is 
increased  by  5  rupees  ($1.02). 

Besides  the  large  volume  of  business  done  through  comlnission 
houses,  European  firms  have  placed  agencies  with  the  more  im- 
portant firms  in  Port  Louis,  the  capital  of  Mauritius,  to  whom  mer- 
chandise is  shipped  on  open  credit  or  on  consignment. 

Prices  quoted  in  Lidian  rupees  or  pounds  sterling,  c.  i.  f.  Port 
Louis,  are  preferable,  the  rupee,  as  previously  stated,  being  valued 
15  to  the  pound  sterling. 

Suggestions  for  Maintaining  and  Increasing  American  Trade. 

Mauritian  merchants  appear  to  l3e  in  a  receptive  mood  and  desirous 
of  extending  their  relations  with  manufacturers  and  exporters  and 
importers  of  merchandise  in  the  L^nited  States,  provided  satisfactory 
arrangements  may  be  made  with  res]oect  to  terms  of  payment  and 
shipping  facilities  and  provided  an  effort  be  made  on  the  part  of  the 
American  firms  to  stud}'  and  supply  the  peculiar  demands  of  the 
Mauritius  market.  A  prominent  ISIauritian  firm  which  is  endeavoring 
to  further  the  sale  of  American  merchandise  on  tliat  island  writes  as 
follows  on  this  subject : 

Trade  between  the  United  States  and  Mauritius  before  the  war  was  naturally 
restrained  because  freight  between  the  two  places  was  higher  than  between 
Europe  and  Mauritius.  This  state  of  affairs  continues  to  a  certain  extent,  but 
in  certain  articles — machinery,  for  instance — America  has  the  advantage  of 
being  able  to  guarantee  delivery  in  a  fixed  period,  and  England,  our  principal 
.supplier,  can  no  longer  do  so.  The  attention  of  American  producers  has  not 
been  drawn  to  Mauritius,  and  they  have  not  troubled  to  place  their  goods. 
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8  SUPPLEMENT    TO   COMMERCE   REPORTS. 

If  wo  (livido  llio  inipoiis  of  Mjuu-ilins  in  two  catojioi-ios,  tlio  lifrht  articlos,  svu'li 
as  lial)«n*(lasluM'.v,  laces,  laiicy  jroods,  weai'iiiti'  apparel,  jewelry,  amV  tlie  heavy 
lines,  siH-h  as  ironnioiijiery,  ])aiut,  ii"<ju  liars  iu  all. shapes,  iron  slieets,  j^alvanized 
ami  lilaclc,  cement,  ami  machinery,  and  we  sketch  ont  the  means  employed  by 
Kurojiean  ju-oducers  to  secure  and  i-etain  the  market,  you  will  see  immediately 
how  and  why  the  Kui-ojieans  have  hud  the  advanta,i,'e  over  (he  Americans. 
Tjikinj^  the  lirst  class,  althou^ih  they  are  of  less  importance,  we  find  that  the 
l'3uropeans  had  here  I'epresentatives  who  liad  in  hand  samples  of  all  their 
principals'  produce  which  they  jilaced  before  huyei-s  and  from  which  orders 
could  lie  placed.  Tliis  system  was  and  is  still  adopted  by  such  shops  as  Oxen- 
dale  ^V:  Co..  Harrods  (Ltd.).  of  London,  The  Printemj>s,  Louvre,  Gallerie  Lafa- 
yette, and  many  others,  of  Paris. 

Methods  Followed  by  Other  Countries. 

The  cotton  maiuifacturers  of  Manchester  liad  in  tlie  liands  of  their  i-epro- 
sentatives  most  extensive  i-anges  of  samples,  knew  the  needs  of  Mauritiiis,  and 
could  give  the  utmost  satisfaction  to  tlieir  clients.  Besides  tlie.y  gave  ureat 
facilities  of  payment.  They  allowed  their  representatives  to  give  credit  ou 
their  (tlie  producers)  responsibility,  simply  stipulating  that  in  case  of  non- 
payment the  repi-eseiitative  sliould  charge  no  connnission.  They  agreed  to 
receive  payment  in  drafts  of  weU-kn<jwn  commercial  firms  and  did  not  insist 
cm  l)ank  drafts  whose  rate  of  exchange  is.  always  higher  than  that  of  the  <;om- 
niercial  firms.  Tliis  was  an  advantage  to  the  clients  and  no  loss  whatever  to 
the  producers.  In  the  heavy  articles  the  system  was  different.  The  pi'oducers, 
apart  from  accepting  orders,  had  also  consignments  in  the  liands  of  their 
representatives  who  could  always  supply  clients  and  so  prevented  otliers  from 
the  trade.  The  producers  kept  their  clients  well  informed  as  to  prospects  of 
the  future  and  advised  them  when  to  buy,  etc.  In  times  of  difliculty  the  repre- 
sentatives used  their  influence  with  the  baidvs  to  enable  their  clients  to  obtain 
money  with  which  to  pay  the  producei's'  invoices.  The  American  producers' 
attitude  has  been  and  is  still  very  dilfei-ent.  They  have  always  refused  to 
work  on  any  but  the  firm  order  basis,  and  have  always  insisted-  on  liaving  a 
(^infii-med  lianker's  credit  with  the  order  or  a  deposit.  It  is  in  c<»nsequenc(> 
but  natural  that  they  should  have  had  no  occasion  whatever  of  placing  tlieir 
goods. 

It  is  to  be  supposed  that  this  attitude  would  change  were  they  to  make  the 
acquaintance  of  the  dealers  of  Mauritius,  but  n]>  to  now  they  have  taken  very 
little  troul3le  in  this  direction.  The  demand  for  machinery  and  principally 
for  tramway  material  has  been  considerable  and  has  been  supplied  almost 
entirely  by  England  and  Germany. 

When  the  war  broke  out  and  England  had  difiiculties  in  supplying  rails,  the 
sellers  bought  them  from  America  and  sold  here,  after  transshipping  at  Durban. 
This  transshipping  has  also  been  in  the  way  of  America,  although  of  late  a 
few  steamers  have  obtained  sufticient  inducement  to  make  the  direct  trip,  and 
we  feel  confident  that  should  Americans  stir  themselves  a  little  and  come  down 
from  their  firm  attitude,  and  adopt  to  a  certain  measure,  the  methods  adopted 
by  their  competitors,  that  sufficient  orders  would  be  secured  in  a  sliort  time  to 
induce  steamers  to  make  more  regular  sailings  direct  from  New  York.  AVe 
are  open  at  all  times  to  business  and  need  not  say  that  anything  we  may  take 
up  will  be  pushed  with  the  utmost  energy. 

Tlie  most  available  shipping  route  froin  the  United  States  to 
Mauritius  at  present  -wotikl  appear  to  be  from  Xew  York  and  other 
eastern  ports,  via  South  Africa,  over  the  I^nion  Castle  Line,  Avhich 
has  a  ship  to  JSIatuitius  from  South  African  ports  at  least  once 
every  month.  In  normal  times,  trans- Atlantic  lines,  especially  those 
running-  from  New  York  to  ports  in  France,  issue  through  bills  of 
lading  for  the  islands  of  this  section  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  but  it 
v.ould  appear  that  it  is  now  impossible,  because  of  war  conditions,  to 
obtain  such  service. 

Correspondence  with  IVIauritian  firms  ma}^  be  in  English  or  French. 
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